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Prefatory Note 

The essay which follows consists of the three Brewer Lectures 
delivered at Beloit College in October, 1962. The revisions made 
are those usually required by a shift from the spoken to the 
printed word. I have not altered the tripartite division of the 
subject which stemmed from the need to make each lecture rela¬ 
tively complete in itself. 

I can not write these words without warm remembrance of the 
hospitality that was shown me at Beloit College. I also wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the many individuals and groups 
with whom I discussed these matters. To the President and Faculty 
of Beloit College and to the trustees of the Brewer Foundation I 
express my gratitude for the honor and privilege conferred upon 
me by their invitation. 

The situation in which these lectures were delivered no less 
than my own understanding of the problem has forced me to 
deal with realms outside my own professional area: on the one 
hand, with the immense scholarship on world religions; on the 
other, with the ensuing theological issues. I have tried to do 
this as an American church historian, with the circumspection re¬ 
quired by the circumstances. The reader may judge my success; 
but it is well that he know my own conviction that far more inten¬ 
sive research will be needed if we are to understand either the 
issues themselves or the American historical context in which 
they have arisen. 


2 December 1962 


S. E. A. 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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I 

EUROPEAN PROLOGUE 


No single feature of the vast church historical panorama painted 
in the many works of Kenneth Scott Latourette is more distinctive 
than his heavy emphasis on the Nineteenth as the “Great Century” 
of Christianity. 1 This interpretation derives from Professor Latour- 
ette’s lifelong concern with the Church’s expansion or missionary 
activity throughout the entire world, and from the indisputable 
fact that the 19th century saw the greatest strides in global evan¬ 
gelism. But he is no less impressed by many other signs of vitality 
exhibited in almost all the churches during this century. His evalua¬ 
tion was often regarded as startling, however, since this same 
century had more usually been described as an age of Christian 
tribulation. Professor Weisenburger strikes a more characteristic 
note when he entitles a book on 19th century Christianity in 
America The Ordeal of Faith. 2 Nor can one deny the legitimacy 
of this theme: the 19th century did see an assault on traditional 
Christian bastions which was unequalled in its force, seriousness, 
and diversity during any other century in the Church’s history. 
Even a non-churchman like Henry Adams was appalled by the 
new “age of the dynamo”: “the two-thousand years failure of 
Christianity roared upward from Broadway, and no Constantine 
the Great was in sight.” 3 

So vast was this assault on age-old assumptions, habitudes, and 
institutions that the tersest kind of recital becomes wearisomely 
long. In the secular realm nationalism and the factory system 
created a new order of social problems and provoked new kinds 
of anti-clericalism. Scientific and technical progress, meanwhile, 
made optimistic and secular alternatives to the Christian faith 
seem both attractive and plausible. Evolutionary theory in biology 
created specific theological difficulties while at the same time 
providing a great stimulus to the notion of inevitable progress and 
a whole cluster of doctrinal corollaries. Historical scholarship and 
historical ways of understanding both past and present combined 
with new trends in sociology and psychology to make relativistic 
attitudes almost inescapable. Established ideologies, not to men¬ 
tion traditional views of the Bible and “sacred history,” were put 
to unanticipated tests. Romantic and idealistic thinkers, them¬ 
selves responding to these social and intellectual disruptions of the 
old order, proposed impressive and appealing revisions of historic 
theological positions. Quite aside from Professor Latourette’s 
subject-matter, therefore, the 19th century remains the “great 

1 See, for example, A History of Christianity (New York: Harper, 1953). 

2 Francis P. Weisenburger, Ordeal of Faith : The Crisis of Church-Going 
America , 1865-1900 (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959). 

3 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918), 500. 



century.” 4 The problems which it prepared, posed, or unleashed, 
moreover, continue in the present-day to confront us intellectually, 
socially, politically—and of course theologically. The anxiety 
provoked by these circumstances was and is no less within the 
Church than outside of it. 

Yet it is not my purpose in this essay to canvass the problematic 
brought into focus by these paradoxical claims for 19th century 
greatness. More modestly and more in accord with my present 
assignment, I simply wish to emphasize the way in which the 
“history and science of religions” or “comparative religion” 5 
emerged as a characteristic feature of the aforementioned assault 
on the traditional faith. The fact is that the great surge of interest 
in the history of world religions and the study of religion as a 
fundamental aspect of civilizations or of primitive cultures was 
inseparably link ed with most of the themes that created difficulties 
for evangelical Christian belief in the 19th century. It also had a 
profound effect on other philosophical and theological efforts to 
transcend or rationalize the social and political difficulties of the 
epoch. Even within the economic and political realm there were 
important inter-relationships, for commercial expansion and 
politico-military imperialism, as well as the coordinate growth 
of Christian missions, made a greater and more accurate knowledge 
of non-European religion a practical need. 

The study of non-Westem or non-Christian religions, however, 
does not come into being as a single, unified pursuit. Even aside 
from the sub-divisions created by different disciplinary approaches 
(philology, mythology, linguistics, various types of historical re¬ 
search, etc.) there is a more basic differentiation among modes of 
approach to the subject. As it happens, moreover, certain of these 
modes tend to be especially characteristic of successive periods 
of Western intellectual history. Hence the modes are also historical 
stages though in almost every case there are important temporal 
overlappings and, of course, a continuous passing on of intellectual 
legacies. A brief consideration of these several approaches becomes 
a convenient way of clarifying the nature of the European “pro¬ 
logue” to America’s 19 th century encounter with comparative 
religion.® At least six are sufficiently distinctive to merit further 
discussion. Understood together they clarify what is actually a new 
approach to religion. 

4 Jacques Barzun, Darwin, Marx, Wagner (New York: Doubleday An¬ 
chor, 1958) points to the major themes, though Schleiermacher and Well- 
hausen suggest other important aspects of the century’s revolution. 

5 Neither of these terms adequately designates the whole cluster of dis¬ 
ciplines concerned with religion and religions; but for lack of a better they 
must serve. 

6 America, of course, did not first become aware of the “prologue” after 
it was over; each stage is a broad Western phenomenon. But in the scholarly 
and scientific disciplines under study the chief impetus and contributions 
were until 1900 chiefly European. 



Perennial Curiosity and Missionary Reports 

(I) The first of these modes is pervasive, perennial, and al¬ 
most genetically human: it is simply the response in the religious 
field to native curiosity about the unknown, the strange, or the 
remote—in this case the customs and beliefs of other cultures 
and distant peoples. From earliest times, therefore, the history of 
religion has inevitably been a part of history itself. Herodotus, 
the great patriarch of Western historiography, may thus justifiably 
be considered a veritable “father” of comparative religious studies. 
Even Marco Polo deserves a place in this story, as do the observa¬ 
tions of Columbus on the religion of the Caribbean Indians. It is 
a literature that preserves invaluable knowledge and contains many 
classics of observation and analysis. 

(II) A second mode of approach is also virtually perennial; 
at least it is almost as old as the missionary work of the Christian 
Church (and, by extension, as old as the missionary activity of 
any religion). It consists of descriptions of the “mission field” and 
is employed by those who would justify and stimulate the evan¬ 
gelistic enterprise. Its purpose is to exhibit the depravity, barbar¬ 
ism, or primitiveness of the religions being encountered, and in 
this sense it is anything but disinterested in its judgments. This 
is not to say, of course, that all missionaries made contributions 
of this genre: extraordinarily objective, sympathetic, and acute 
observations have been made by missionaries, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. (Father Pinard, for example, can point to 
a serious decline in the excellence of French studies following 
upon the dissolution of the Society of Jesus.) 7 But such “objective” 
approaches by missionaries are substantially different in spirit 
and they tend to fall into one or another of the more disciplined 
categories which are later to be considered. 

In Protestantism the rise of a “missionary literature” on other 
religions coincides with the rise of the missionary spirit, which is 
to say with the maturing of continental Pietism and the inter¬ 
national evangelical revivals (English, Scottish, American) of the 
18th century. During the age of the American and French revolu¬ 
tions these movements suffer a decline but soon thereafter they 
experience a marvelous revival. Throughout the 19th century it 
is their sustained vitality that leads Professor Latourette to desig¬ 
nate the century as “great.” The number of missionaries and the 
number of remote lands being evangelized rises sharply, and cor- 

7 H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S. J., L*£tude Comparie des Religions, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1929), I, 241. This work contains a valuable historical survey of 
these studies, including the ancient, mediaeval, and Renaissance-Reforma¬ 
tion periods. See also Louis Henry Jordan, Comparative Religion, Its Genesis 
and Growth (Edinburgh, 1905), Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study 
of Religions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958) and works 
cited in Wach’s relatively recent work. 



respondingly so does the quantity of promotional literature. Indeed, 
this literature, as will be indicated in due course, literally moulds 
the popular Western image of not only non-Christian religions but 
of non-Westem peoples. More importantly it brings Westerners 
into contact with these alien cultures and stimulates every other 
kind of study as well. As conflicting images of these religions 
emerge, moreover, one of the major theological dimensions of the 
problem becomes clear. In due course even the theory and strategy 
of missions comes under debate. Being in many ways reactions 
against the scholastic formalism of the Post-Reformation period 
and later against the rationalism of the Enlightenment, these 
evangelical or Pietistic missionary movements were frequently 
marked by anti-intellectualistic tendencies. During the 19th cen¬ 
tury, especially in America, this characteristic is, if anything, ac¬ 
centuated. It continues to be prominent even in the 20th. 

Systematic and reasonably disciplined study of the world’s 
religions, however, is by both method and intention a very different 
thing from either of the foregoing types. It has been motivated 
and justified by subtler and more involved considerations and can 
be said to have arisen in its modem form only with the age of the 
Enlightenment. In subsequent periods other modes of approach 
took shape, each in its time. Men have continued, of course, to 
write out of mere curiosity about religions or to underline the need 
for Christianization; but in what follows we will be concerned with 
the remaining four approaches to religions. 

“Enlightened” Religion 

(HI) Within western Christendom the earliest disciplined 
studies of other religions were those of Deists and rationalists 
during the Age of Reason. They owed much to thinkers of classical 
antiquity and the Renaissance, and they would convey much of 
their spirit to 19th century positivists; but the 18th century was 
their chief flowering time. The man frequently referred to as the 
“Father of Deism” is often cited as the first great pioneer in the 
study of world religion: Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648). 
In his great book, De Veritate (1624), he elaborates his famous 
five-point statement of the essentials of true natural religion. He 
derives these principles in part from comparative studies. 8 In this 
same spirit a whole school of European study and advocacy grad¬ 
ually took shape. The Aufklarung was at hand: the “dark ages,” 
though dark indeed, were passing away. Thralldom to priests, 
sacerdotalism, magic and superstition were at an end. A large 
confidence in the material benefits and moral progress to result 
from education and rational inquiry prevailed. Fideistic, irrational 
or authoritarian religious claims were rejected. It was implied or 

8 See M. Carry’s edition of De Veritate, with introduction (Univ. of Bris¬ 
tol, England, 1937), esp. chap ix, “Common Notions Concerning Religion.” 



asserted that many basic contentions of traditional Christianity 
required a radical reformulation. The one true religion was sought, 
or perhaps more accurately, men insisted that self-evidence and 
reasonableness characterize their propositions on traditional doc¬ 
trinal subjects. John Locke’s The Reasonableness of Christianity 
(1695) keynoted a century’s speculation in this realm. 9 

On these foundations a great variety of positions were taken, 
many though not all of them primarily ethical (or practical) in 
their emphasis, and most of them quite consciously seeking (as 
was Locke himself) to accommodate religious notions to the 
scientific and philosophic implications of Descartes or Newton. 
These circumstances tended to the development of religious think¬ 
ing which frequently took on strongly absolutistic pretensions. 
This is another way of saying that the “conquest of the historical 
world,” which Ernst Cassirer sees certain Enlightened thinkers 
beginning, was anything but total. 10 Even in the mind of the 
greatest of all Enlightened historians, Edward Gibbon, absolutistic 
assumptions were in no serious way undermined. Historical rela¬ 
tivism was a distinctly minor undercurrent of the Age of Reason. 
It was usually invoked only insofar as it served the polemic against 
human accretions and superstitious vestiges of darker ages. 

We see here, then, an important mode of approach to world 
religions. The typical rationalistic thinker analyzed other religions 
and religious philosophies with a view to accomplishing two closely 
related objectives: he first would strip them of their extraneous 
trappings and reduce them to their essential core; secondly, he 
would take their common elements as the essence of religion and 
demonstrate this basic set of principles to be reasonable, non- 
mysterious, and based on no other revelation than that of man’s 
natural faculties. Such a result was not necessarily atheistic, nor 
was it skeptical. Its aim was a system of natural religion from 
which could be derived, in one manner or another, an equally 
natural and rational system of ethics. Both destructively and con¬ 
structively the study of world religions was seen as a means of 
accomplishing this end. 

For all their self-assurance, however, the great philosophes of 
the Enlightenment are remembered chiefly for their superficiality 
in matters of comparative religion. Untroubled by the absence of 
information and easily misled by the most fanciful and incomplete 
reports from remote regions, their efforts were for the most part 
a-prioristic, speculative and evanescent. In certain unusual figures 
one finds these obstacles transcended to a degree. But such in- 

9 See G. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason (Cambridge, 
England, University Press, 1950), chap, vi: “The Religious Significance of 
John Locke.” 

10 See Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Boston; Beacon 
Press, 1955), chap. v. 



stances are rare. More important contributions are made by men 
of the time who in one way or another undermine the reigning 
categories and seek to introduce a more genuinely historical under¬ 
standing of human experience. Voltaire is one of these. Hume and 
Rousseau are rebels in different ways; and in Vico’s Scienza Nuova 
(1774) one sees the most startling anticipation of later ap¬ 
proaches. 11 For genuine contribution to the proper study of religion. 
Father Pinard singles out very few for laudatory comment. L’Abbe 
Bergier (1718-1790) is praised for his erudition and acute critical 
powers. His Traite historique et dogmatique de la vraie religion 
can be designated the “most prudent” work of this epoch. Charles 
Dupuis (1740-1809) also made significant advances in his work 
on the mythological significance of the Zodiac and a more polemical 
work on the Origine de tous les Cultes (1781). 12 Yet in the last 
analysis Salomon Reinach’s evaluation of the period is quite just: 
Le rationalisme du XVIIP siecle est une doctrine chetive, 
faite d’impertinences et de negations brutales, qui pretendit 
supprimer la religion, sans en connaitre l’essence, sans avoir 
aucune idee nette de sa gen&se et de son d6veloppement. 18 

Romantic Revisions 

(IV) By the accidents of our calendar we are always tempted 
to see especially crucial transitions at the turns of the centuries: 
1801 brings to mind Darwin, Marx, and Wagner; 1799, Voltaire, 
Jefferson, and Mozart. Yet in this one instance at least a certain 
justice resides in the circumstance, for Napoleon did put an end 
to an epoch symbolized by Versailles and the Great Revolution; 
the Rhine River almost becomes a kind of boundary between the 
intellectual history of the 18th and 19th centuries. The degree to 
which German romantic idealism with its inexhaustible concern 
for the historical and spiritual dimensions of human reality re¬ 
oriented Western thinking is not easily exaggerated. It also sug¬ 
gests another major mode (and stage) in the approach to other 
religions. 

As usual there are precursors and transitional figures. One 
thinks inescapably of Kant, Hume, Rousseau, and Burke. A period 
of Sturm und Drang ensues. Yet the result is decisive. The En¬ 
lightenment comes to be castigated as itself a veritable dark age— 
or perhaps more accurately, as an ice age. Its literary, aesthetic, 
historical, and spiritual standards are inverted; and in many ways 
its characteristic attitudes to religion are at the center of these 

11 See Cassirer, The Problem of Knowledge (Yale University Press, 
1950), Part HI; G. P. Gooch, History & Historians in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959); but especially Friedrich Meinecke, Die 
Entstehung des Historismus, 2 vols. (Munich & Berlin, 1936). 

13 Pinard, I, 237-43. 

13 Quoted by Pinard, I, 242, from Reinach’s Cultes, Mythes et Religions 
(1906), xviii. 



transvaluations. Within orthodox communions (Roman Catholic 
or Lutheran or Reformed) no less than among thinkers who 
placed themselves outside of the Church (Goethe, Carlyle, Emer¬ 
son, Schopenhauer) a new attitude to religion, spirituality, or 
piety gains expression. And no manifesto of this new impulse 
proved to be more epoch-making than Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 
Reden, published in 1799 —On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured 
Despisers. 14 His fervent words expressed and, to a remarkable 
degree, shaped a mood in theology and the philosophy of religion 
that was to remain a prominent aspect of the whole long century 
at whose threshold he then stood. He wished to deliver men from 
“the cold worldly mind of the age.” “I would show you from what 
human tendency religion proceeds and how it belongs to what is 
for you highest and dearest. To the roof of the temple I would 
lead you, that you might survey the whole sanctuary and discover 
its inmost secrets.” What Schleiermacher did, and what fellow 
romantics followed him in doing, was to create a fundamentally 
new conception. Religion was not a matter of reasonable proposi¬ 
tions, but an affective relation to the mystery and majesty of the 
All; a feeling of dependence underlay the religious life. Tenderly 
and enthusiastically he analyzed faith itself: “You must not rest 
satisfied with the repeated oft-broken echo of that original sound. 
You must transport yourselves into the interior of a pious soul 
and seek to understand its inspiration.” 15 

Schleiermacher, as it happened, did not engage in extensive 
scholarly research on other religions; his chief purpose was to 
awaken his contemporaries to their own religious heritage. Yet 
he, like his friend Friedrich Schlegel and many others, awakened 
men to the depths of religion; he saw it as fulfiling the profoundest 
potentialities of the human spirit. He thus provided new reasons 
for understanding all religions and a new spirit in which to 
approach them. A new kind of result could also be expected to 
consumate such efforts. 

The Rise of the Historical Spirit 

(V) Closely related to this romantic resurgence was a renewed 
concern for history—and, inevitably, for the historical situation in 
which religion existed. “The conquest of the historical world,” 
in fact, is an accomplishment of the romantic revolution. There 
were, of course, many precursors, remote and immediate, yet 
the work and testimony of no thinker was more decisive than 
that of Johann Gottlieb Herder (1744-1803). There was much 

14 Reissued with Rudolf Otto’s Introduction (New York: Harper Torch- 
book, 1958). See also Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1892), Part I, esp. chap, vi; and works listed 
in note 11 above. 

15 Schleiermacher, op. tit., 11, 12, 18. 



in his thought that made him a fellow-spirit of Schleiermacher; 18 
but he pointed more insistently to the cruciality of man’s temporal 
existence. In his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782-83) he had ex¬ 
hibited its significance, and he grappled more formally with the 
problems in his Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte. In these 
volumes by the awakener of the young Goethe, the understanding 
of religion is enriched by a profound awareness of the historical 
process. Hegel would give the impulse still deeper philosophical 
rootage. History would become a veritable handmaiden of human 
thought: law, institutions, government, language, theology, and 
philosophy would be brought under its sway. Even geology and 
biology were deeply affected by this historical-developmental 
spirit. Nor was all this mere speculation. There ensued a mo¬ 
mentous movement of historical activity down these many dis¬ 
ciplinary avenues so as to make the 19 th a veritable “historian’s 
century.” And religion, due in no small measure to the enthusiasm 
conveyed by the great romantics, figured prominently in these 
labors. 

Perhaps closest to these converging concerns for history and 
spirituality is biblical criticism, which for this reason enjoys a most 
remarkable efflorescence. In fact, the historical study of the Bible 
and biblical religion, along with the allied study of the history 
of the Church and its theology, became the realm in which the 
historical genius of the century is perhaps most brilliantly ex¬ 
hibited. In the present instance not even a string of great names 
will be made to serve as an historical account. 17 Suffice it to say 
that the relentless work of the religio-historical school, as it ap¬ 
plied itself to the whole vast range of the Judaeo-Christian past, 
brought men into scores of areas where “comparative religion” 
was inescapable. The religions of Egypt, the ancient Near East, 
Persia, Hellenistic Greece, and Rome had to be dealt with. Church 
historians and biblical critics became, in fact, the real ground- 
breakers and methodological pioneers of the history of religions. 
Beyond this relationship, however, still other pioneers carried 
their research, often with philology or mythology as chief interests, 
to still more remote fields of religious research. Due in no small 
part to the romantic’s fascination for strange and remote phe¬ 
nomena, the whole field of religion in the Near East, India, and 
the Far East gradually became the object of intensified labor. 
Informing much of this effort, moreover, was an appreciation 

is See F. H. Burkhardt’s edition of Herder’s God: Some Conservations 
(New York: Veritas Press. 1940), Introduction. 

17 See Albert Schweitzer’s two famous works which provide a critical 
survey of New Testament scholarship: The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(1906; New York: Macmillan paperback, 1961) Paul and His Interpreters 
(New York: Macmillan, 1912). Albert Schweitzer has also written influen¬ 
tially on the immediate subject at hand: Les grand penseurs de l’lnde 
(Paris: Payot, 1936); Christianity and the Religions of the World (New 
York: Doran, 1923). 



of the religious quest and a desire for sympathetic understanding 
that could be traced back if not to Schleiermacher himself then to 
the spiritual situation to which he gave such an eloquent and 
persuasive voice. 18 

“Scientific” Positivism 

(VI) Yet 19th century romanticism is by no means the ex¬ 
clusive preserve of historical interest. As the decades went by, 
and especially as the achievements of natural science (notably 
the work of Charles Darwin) began increasingly to make their 
influence felt, a more distinctly “positivistic” temper invaded 
historical studies. Efforts to reconceive the several branches of 
the historical enterprise in “scientific” terms became more power¬ 
ful, with important philosophical impetus being provided by 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. Quite ineluctably other 
areas of scholarship—mythology, philology, sociology, and anthro¬ 
pology—adopted the same slogans with greater or lesser avidity 
and greater or lesser success. 

In all of these studies religion or religious literature figured 
prominently. Yet at the same time these new scientific disciplines 
tended to subordinate religious data to other categories, especially 
those of sociology and cultural anthropology. The pioneering 
works of E. B. Tylor (1837-1917) and James G. Frazer (1854- 
1941) illustrate both the importance of religion and its absorption 
into other systems of interpretation. 19 These very tendencies, on 
the other hand, also spurred the emergence of a “science of 
religion” or a science of comparative religion which soon began to 
win enthusiastic practitioners. Men even searched for a name 
for the new science, and toyed with neologisms like “pistology” 
and “hierology”. Just after the turn of the century Lewis Henry 
Jordan sub-divided this science as follows: the History of Re¬ 
ligions, the Comparison of Religions, and the Philosophy of 
Religion. These sub-divisions were also seen in chronological 
terms as a natural (perhaps even an inevitable) process of 
development in the life of a science—an empirical stage, a 
classificatory stage, and a theoretical stage. Facts are first to 
be collected, they are then to be correlated, General Laws are 
to be discovered, and finally a fundamental, eternal and ultimate 
principle is to be found so as to account for the several laws. 20 
It was a grand program and during the last two decades of the 
19th and the early part of the 20th century this new science had 
all the bounce, confidence, vitality and smug aggressiveness of a 
precocious (but perhaps somewhat insecure) adolescent. 

18 The 20th century works of Rudolf Otto, Friedrich Heiler, and Joachim 
Wach testify to the enduring inspiration of Schleiermacher. 

19 See especially Tylor’s Primitive Culture (1871) and Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough (1890-1937). 

20 Jordan, op. cit 9, and his quotation of Max Muller, 9n. 



Such words, however, must not obscure two grounds for pride 
that the movement could claim. First was the exciting series of 
accomplishments in the elucidation of actual religions, past and 
present, with the development of Sanscrit studies and the dis¬ 
covery of the Indo-European family of languages, myths, and 
religions taking the most prominent place. Second and less widely 
appreciated were the advances made in the study of religion as 
such—the function and nature of prayer, worship, faith, theology, 
priesthoods, etc.—and the gradual development of a literature 
on the philosophy of religion which could be differentiated from 
the older literature on this subject by its awareness of empirical 
findings and of the immense diversity of even the world’s “high” 
religions. 

As was natural in any such new movement there were disputes 
as to whom the title of Father and Founder was to be given and 
who were to be relegated to less honorable status as Pioneers. 
Jordan, for example, exhibits the characteristic self-consciousness 
of the new science when in 1905 he lists the eminent and but 
recently deceased Friedrich Max Muller (1823-1900) as a mere 
“Prophet and Pioneer” and as a distinguished Orientalist rather 
than with the “Founders and Masters.” 21 


The “Science of Religion” Comes of Age 

Whether Prophet or Founder, Max Muller was with little doubt 
the 19 th century’s most effective publicist of the great Oriental 
religions. Of philosophic bent and a translator of Kant, he was 
a student of Franz Bopp (who in 1866 published his exciting 
work on the interrelationships of Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, 
and German) and Emile Bumouf (who had linked the Pali of 
Siam’s Buddhist scriptures to Sanscrit and done much to clarify 
the Indian origins of Buddhism.) 22 After 1850 Muller identified 
himself with the English scene; but he never held a professorial 
chair in religion. His life’s greatest disappointment came in 1860 
when he was passed over in filling Oxford’s chair in Sanscrit 
studies; and only in 1868 was he rewarded with an appointment, 

21 Ibid. 15011. . , 

22 Bopp was not the discoverer of these connections, however. _ The 
hero in this respect is, in fact, a wonderful exemplar of the enthusiastic 
amateurs and pioneer investigators who people this “science.” Sir William 
Jones (1746-1794), while a judge of the bench of the High Court in Cal¬ 
cutta, became a passionate orientalist and a competent Sanscrit scholar. 
His essay “On the Gods of Greece, Italy and India” (1788) has led some 
to class him as the founder of the science of comparative mythology. His 
translations from Brahmin writing, moreover, were a vital stimulus to two 
writers who did most to arouse interest in Oriental religion in America. 
Most exciting of all was Jones’s discovery of the family of Indo-European 
languages to which belong not only the ancient scriptures of Hinduism 
and Zoroastrianism but the Greek, Latin, Slavic and Germanic languages 
of Europe. 



this time to a new professorship in comparative philology. 23 A 
vivid personality, charming lecturer, effective and prolific writer, 
distinguished Sancritist, and indefatigable editor, he filled an 
immense role. The fifty-one volumes of the Sacred Books of the 
East, which he edited in the years after 1875, are the greatest 
monument to his zeal. His Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(1873) and his four-volume Gifford Lectures most clearly mark 
him as a candidate for honorable mention, at least, as a Founder. 24 
In religious spirit and outlook he stands between the Romantics 
and the Positivists. With additional momentum given by Frazer 
and the prestige conferred by several Gifford lecturers, compara¬ 
tive religion won wide recognition in Great Britain. 

Outside of Britain the rising political liberalism and the anti- 
dogmatic religious spirit of the later 19 th century conduced to 
the creation of professorships devoted specifically to the his tory 
of religions, especially in universities where state support made 
the maintenance of chairs in dogmatics or church history some¬ 
what embarrassing. The Netherlands, not surprisingly, was the 
first to make this transition. The law of 1876, which reorganized 
the country’s higher education, discontinued the theological chairs 
in Reformed theology and founded two others in the history of 
religions. And in due course Professor C. P. Tiele (1830-1902) 
at the University of Leiden and P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye 
(1848-1920) at Amsterdam distinguished themselves as prac¬ 
titioners of the new science, each of them publishing an influential 
and widely read Lehrbuch or manual on the general subject as 
well as many specialized monographs. 25 Tiele also delivered an 
influential series of Gifford Lectures in 1896-97. 

Three years after the Dutch education law, France followed suit 
by establishing a similar chair in the College de France with 
Albert Reville (1826-1906) being named the first occupant in 
1880. In 1885 a section for the religious sciences was organized 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne. In this last 
instance the relative importance of these studies was heightened 
still further when the tum-of-century wave of anti-clericalism 
swept away the faculties of theology in the state universities. The 
founding of the Musee Guimet as a national institution in 1889 
added further to the prestige of comparative religion. 

In 1873 the University of Geneva established such a chair, 
followed shortly by those at Lausanne, Zurich, and Berne. Edvard 

1901)** ^ et ^ r ' c ^ ^ ax Miiller, My Autobiography (New York: Scribners, 
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Lehmann began his distinguished career in Denmark. In Germany 
the new science remained an auxiliary to the traditional theological 
or philological disciplines though after 1910 Otto Pfleiderer, the 
e min ent professor of theology at Berlin, pursued the subject 
concertedly. The great Swedish student of world religions, Nathan 
Soderblom, took up a professorship at the University of Uppsala 
in 1901 and then in 1931 delivered his great Gifford Lectures 
on The Living God. 

As with every other distinctive science the other necessary 
appurtenances soon came into existence: professional journals 
(La Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 1880, among the earliest), 
encyclopedias (notably Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
1909-13, in Germany—a great monument to the religio-historical 
school; and in England, the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
1908-21, edited by Hastings Randall.) Professional congresses 
and conferences on both a national and international basis were 
being convened with increasing regularity. 26 

By the turn of the century the study of world religions and of 
religious phenomena had come of age. Large scholarly attain¬ 
ments could be claimed and its place in the academic world was 
secure. Its influence was increasing and its esprit was good. In 
closely allied fields of research, Max Weber in Germany and 
Emile Durkheim in France were soon to give added lustre to 
religious studies. By this time, too, American universities and 
seminaries were accommodating themselves to the new cluster of 
religious disciplines. But there are preparatory stages in the 
development of American concern for the study of religions that 
merit critical consideration. 

n 

IMPACT IN AMERICA 

To Voltaire is attributed the remark that the English had an 
hundred religions but only one sauce. And diversity, in this 
sense of the word at least, was also a distinct aspect of the 
religious life in the early American-British colonies. Roman Catho¬ 
lics for a time enjoyed the status of a feudal elite in Lord Balti¬ 
more’s county palatine. People of strongly reformed stamp but 
yet of “prelatical” loyalties held sway in Virginia. In Rhode 
Island, North Carolina, and in Pennsylvania, refugees from the 
radical left-wing of the Puritan “revolution” were dominant. In 
the Holy Commonwealths of New England a precisely defined 
kind of Congregationalism had firmly established itself. Non- 
British enclaves or isolated individuals also pursued their separate 
ways. Yet at bottom the diversity is an illusion and during the 
entire colonial period would remain so. 

28 Wach, Jordan and Pinard describe these later 19th century develop- 
ments. See note 7 above. 



Diversity and Homogeneity in Colonial America 

English customs, law, language and modes of thought formed 
American colonial culture. The religious life and thought-world 
of the colonies were defined by the tumultuous post-Reformation 
experience of the British Isles. No single spiritual reality was so 
important as Puritanism. Even in Maryland the dissenting refugees 
from Virginia who gathered around New Providence soon shif ^d 
the political center of gravity away from the Roman Catholics at 
St. Marys. Disagreements on church government no less than 
theological controversy could be sharp and violent; persecution, 
banishments, and hangings made heresy a prominent fact of life. 
But the underlying assumptions—the basis for what communication 
took place—bore the clear stamp of Geneva, as that “stamp” had 
been modified by Reformed and Puritan developments in Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, Holland, and above all in Great Britain. 


Reformed and Puritan appeals were overwhelmingly to the 
Holy Scriptures, to the authoritative model of primitive Christian¬ 
ity assumed to be clearly set forth in the New Testament, and to 
the divinely inspired institutions of God’s Chosen People as 
described in the Old Testament. St. Paul’s letters were the chief 
font of true doctrine, and his conversion and personal piety 
were a paradigm of the true Christian life. Yet in one respect 
among many others these fundamentally homogeneous colonial 
peoples were at a far remove from the environment of St. Paul 
or of the early Church. Profound inter-faith encounters were not 
a part of their individual or collective experience. Even such an 
exception to this circumstance as might have been provided by 
the American Indian was minimized by the stone-age culture 
confronted and the continuous warlike encounters which historical 
circumstances made almost inevitable. 27 


In the Low Countries, or Germany, or Switzerland of the 17th 
and 18th centuries a few miles of travel could bring one from a 
society moulded by a century or more of rigorous commitment to 
Lutheran or Reformed norms to one in which the ancient ways 
of Roman Catholicism were utterly pervasive. There were also 
reminders of deeper cleavages. In some parts of the Hapsburg 
empire thoroughly acculturated enclaves of Islam could be found. 
Spain and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies bore the marks of 
centuries of Moorish occupation. Even in the Hi gh Middle Ages 
when Europe was a self-contained and relatively isolated Christian 
culture Thomas Aquinas had been in conscious dialogue not 
only with classical antiquity but with the special mediation of 
that tradition provided by the great Islamic commentators. As 


27 See Winthrop S. Hudson, American Protestantism (University of Chi¬ 
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for St. Augustine of Hippo, the great Doctor of the mediaeval 
Church, his life was a great monument to the convergence of 
diverse religious traditions: the claims of Neo-Platonism, the 
remnants of old Roman religion, the arcane, syncretistic attrac¬ 
tions of Manichaean gnosis, and the gospel of Jesus Christ con¬ 
fessed by his own mother, preached by St. Ambrose, and reaching 
to his heart through the message of die Apostle Paul. As for St. 
Paul hims elf he had lived in the midst of a religious pluralism so 
variegated that 17th century Puritans, despite their determination 
to recreate the primitive Christian community, could not have 
imagined its diversity. More self-consciously than most St. Paul 
had experienced the conflicting claims of life under the Law of 
Moses and the “new life in Christ Jesus.” He knew the Essene 
adherents of the former who had made their mark on the followers 
of John the Baptist and he knew the gnostic perversions which 
had infiltr ated his converts in Colossae. He had preached in 
Athens and he felt the demands of the Empire’s official religion. 
He had suffered persecution in Ephesus, that great “holy city” 
of Roman “Asia”. Perhaps no Christian anywhere or any time 
had better reason to understand the significance of confessing 
the Christian faith in the midst of other religious claims. 

Let us remind ourselves again, therefore, that the American 
of the colonial period stood at as far a remove from this predica¬ 
ment as it has ever been possible for the member of a sizeable 
civilized co mmuni ty to stand. If he were an Anglican in Virginia 
he might receive no more alien a challenge than might come from 
some Baptist dissenter. In Pennsylvania, a Quaker merchant 
was not likely to have his acceptances jarred by anything more 
remote than the pietistic Lutheranism of Henry Melchior Muhlen¬ 
berg. In the average New England town even this measure of 
diversity would not often be experienced; intra-Congregational 
tensions between Old Calvinists and New Light revivalists would 
constitute the extremes of audible advocacy. 

In the 18th century, however, and with the gradual diffusion of 
“Enlightened” thought, Americans did come in contact with a 
kind of “infidelity” that could not simply be equated with the 
licentiousness and unbelief immemorially present among a certain 
percentage of the unconverted. Here was a morally self-conscious, 
rationally defended, utterly respectable advocacy. The spread 
of deistic rationalism, in other words, provided Americans with 
their first real experience of religious diversity. But the significance 
of this fact was heavily conditioned by two extremely important 
factors. 

Rationalism had, by a major irony, become a constitutive ele¬ 
ment in the national apologetic. After 1760, as relations between 
colonials and the mother country deteriorated, it became indis- 



solubly related to the rising demands for political rights. With 
independence declared and won, this same rationalistic appeal to 
self-evident truth, the rights of man, and natural law became 
an intrinsic part of the new country’s canonical scriptures. It was 
inextricably a part of the lives of the nation’s Founding Fathers, 
notably those three authors of the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Benjamin Franklin, and even 
the “Father of Our Country,” George Washington. Rationalistic 
infidelity seemed something less than menacing when coupled 
with the claims of justice against a tyrannical king. 

The second vital factor mitigating the force of this confrontation 
was the remarkable effectiveness of the great evangelical counter¬ 
offensive which began more or less at the end of the 18th century, 
just as Thomas Jefferson’s election as President decisively marked 
the end of the colonial era. This “Second Great Awakening” was 
felt first as a quiet stirring in scattered congregations of New 
England where the “New Divinity” was being preached in all 
its rigorous strictness. From parishes it moved very significantly 
into the college, university and seminary student bodies. At Yale 
Timothy Dwight gave impetus and leadership to the movement; 
at Williams a group of students who were to be vital factors in 
both the home and foreign missions movement were awakened 
to their responsibilities as evangelists. In the wake of these 
stirrings a widespread movement of moral reform, humanitarian- 
ism, and missionary concern achieved institutional status. Local, 
state, regional and finally national voluntary associations became 
great engines for accomplishing these purposes. Under the leader¬ 
ship of such men as Lyman Beecher and Charles G. F inne y up¬ 
state New York and the Old Northwest became part of a “Greater 
New England” where these religious impulses became even more 
marked. 28 

In the meantime the Old Southwest experienced another great 
revivalistic harvest. Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist ministers 
carried westward the evangelical ferment of the southern back- 
country (where alone the fires of the old colonial Great Awaken¬ 
ing had not grown cold.) In Logan County, Kentucky, and then 
a year later at Cane Ridge in Bourbon County came great Penta- 
costal outpourings. The frontier camp meeting became an epoch- 
making institution, one by which the Methodist church with its 
itinerant bishops and circuit riders moved to the forefront of 
American Protestant denominations. The expansions of the Bap¬ 
tists was hardly less sensational. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church broke away from its parent church the better to accom- 

Cf- Charles R. Keller, The Second Great Awakening in Connecticut 
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modate the new frontier demands. Barton W. Stone led a band 
of radically congregational “New Lights” out of the Presbyterian 
fold. There were two revivalistic secessions from the older German 
Reformed Church, and later still a third. During the entire ante¬ 
bellum period the religious character of the South was materially 
transformed by these evangelical impulses. 29 


The American Protestant Mainstream 

The two broad evangelical movements delineated in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs were not unrelated to each other nor did they 
flow through strictly separated channels, even though there were 
southern and northern tendencies that are still recognizeable. The 
revivals of Charles Finney and the “New Measures” which he 
propagated drew heavily from Methodist emphases. The Baptists 
and Presbyterians carried into the south—and wherever else 
they went—a tradition of piety and doctrine that bore many marks 
of Westminster strictness. Indeed, one may go further to insist 
that there was emerging in these circumstances a distinct blending 
of influenc es that makes the term “American Evangelical Protes¬ 
tantism” a valid designation for a single main-stream in American 
religious life. Old Puritan emphases, particularly in their negative 
and moralistic aspect, remained strong. Experientialism, con¬ 
version, and revivals symbolize a more vital element On the 
other hand, intellectualism, theological concern, liturgical for¬ 
mality, and sacramental emphases became familiar objects of 
attack and even derision. Denominational competitiveness in¬ 
creased, yet a prevailing conception of “denominationalism” un¬ 
dercut many doctrinal issues. The laity assumed a larger sig¬ 
nificance in the life and extension of the church, the ministry 
correspondingly less, especially in their priestly, catechetical and 
prophetic roles. Bent chiefly on revival tasks, inspired by the 
vision of the United States as a great new Christian republic, 
sharing in the general enthusiasm for America’s manifest destiny, 
and taking entirely for granted a kind of “quasi-establishment” 
that was quick to attack Roman Catholicism and other foreign 
excrescences on the American religious scene, a quite distinctive 
form of American Protestantism emerged. It was vital, enthusiastic, 
self-confident, and immensely active; yet far more than it realized, 
it had cut itself loose from the Great Tradition.' It was writing 
that chapter in Church history which would lead men to call the 
century “great”—but it was becoming increasingly oblivious to 
the intellectual developments of the Atlantic community which 
were making the century revolutionary. 

29 W. W. Sweet’s Religion in the Development of American Culture (New 
York: Scribners, 1952) summarizes these developments. 



The ante-bellum period is the age par excellence of American 
Evangelical Protestantism. Sectional crisis, the Civil War, indus¬ 
trialism, immigration, and the rise of the city make the post-bellum 
period a time of stress and transition. New demands were made 
on the churches which revealed the town-and-country oriented 
tradition of Protestantism to be on the verge of bankruptcy. Wash¬ 
ington Gladden, the “Father of the Social Gospel,” saw this and 
sought to lead an adjustment. Yet in the process he also had to 
face the intellectual revolution. When he asked “How Much is 
Left?’’, he answered “not much” and helped to forge a “new 
theology” in which the Great Tradition suffered even further 
dilution. 30 Evolutionary enthusiasms, social Darwinism, and wide¬ 
spread disenchantment with the methods, devices, and message 
of revivalism—as well as growing dissatisfaction with the philo¬ 
sophical ineptitude of the preachers and the obscurantism of 
church leaders led to a secession of the intelligentia reminiscent 
of the Revolutionary Era when men such as Adams and Jefferson 
had seen the churches as custodians of darkness rather than light 
It was, in other words, a half-century of crisis whose true dimen¬ 
sions are as much veiled as revealed by the term “Gilded Age.” 
It was, as Professor Weisenburger has sought to indicate, an 
“ordeal of faith.” 31 

Yet strange as it may seem the Gilded Age also witnessed 
something like a renaissance of revivalism. An Indian Summer of 
a sort persisted down to the first World War. During this unnatural 
season American Evangelical Protestantism (even in the cities, 
even especially in the cities) seemed to show a new kind of 
vitality with men like Dwight L. Moody and Billy Sunday epitomiz¬ 
ing its theological content, and with Ira Sankey’s songs and Homer 
Rodeheaver’s trombone defining its new spirit. From Beecher 
and Finney to Moody and Sunday a further attenuation took place; 
and among other things, sentimentalism often made up for the 
loss in genuinely evangelical experientialism. Softly and tenderly 
Jesus was calling men to brighten the comer where they were. 
Nationalism also increased in intensity; and churchmen contributed 
more than their share to the idea that the Spanish American War 
was a veritable crusade—a crusade, moreover, that could draw 
on the same anti-Catholic animosities that made the American 
Protective Association a powerful force in American life and 
politics during the last decade of the century. 32 

30 Gladden, How Much is Left? (1899); Present Day Theology (1913). 
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Yet we must not forget that this Indian Summer of American 
Evangelical Protestantism also saw a great resurgence of mission¬ 
ary activity. The Evangelical Alliance, organized for America in 
1867, at times showed a remarkable concern for social problems 
and some of its leaders made a very realistic appraisal of Protes¬ 
tantism’s urban failures. The YMCA, the enlivened Sunday School 
movement, and more concerted organizational activity for home 
missions made a large mark. The Student Volunteer Movement, 
inspired by Moody, guided by its slogan to convert the world in 
this generation and led indefatigably by John R. Mott, mobilized 
a veritable army of foreign missionaries. The century’s end found 
American Protestantism enthusiastic, confident, and complacent 
even though many observers saw ominous signs on the horizon. 33 

The Prevailing Image of the “Heathen” 

So much for the basic features of the American Protestant back¬ 
ground against which the problems occasioned by the encounter 
with world religions were faced. It is a background that gives 
intensity to the conflict. There are intellectual, spiritual, and 
ecclesiastical reasons why these characteristic and inescapable 
19th-century conflicts took different forms and reached different 
pitches of intensity in different countries. And the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the Evangelical Protestant mainstream are crucial to 
understanding the characteristic American responses, most par¬ 
ticularly its intellectual isolation, its anti-intellectualism, its 
nationalistic arrogance, and its substantially unchallenged funda¬ 
mentalism. 34 

The most obvious way of demonstrating the significance of this 
factor is simply to study the most typical sources of information 
on world religions, to consider the basic attitudes which inform 
these accounts, and at least to make a tentative effort to portray 
the ‘image of the non-Christian world’ or the ‘image of paganism’ 
which was moulded in the popular American mind by the foreign 
missionary movement during the course of the Great Century. 

What, then, was the prevailing image of other religions of the 
world? What sort of knowledge was being made available under 
evangelical Protestant auspices? In the early stages, it must be 
said, the image was blurred and the knowledge slight. During 
the century’s first decade when Adoniram Judson, after his own 
personal awakening, became aroused by the challenge of foreign 

33 Hudson describes the main movements of “the halcyon years” with 
bibliographical references; op. cit., chap. 8. See also his The Great Tradi¬ 
tion of the American Churches (New York: Harper, 1953). 

34 1 use the term “unchallenged fundamentalism” to designate not the 
organized, latter-day movement but rather its earlier incipiency. Placidly 
held notions became battle slogans, however, as the new science and scholar¬ 
ship manifested itself in various public and denominational contexts. 



missions and sought information on the potential fields of labor, 
he turned to An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava 
by Michael Symes, a British Army officer whose basic conclusion 
to j re 'jgi°n of Burma was that it was utterly pagan. There 
d son ?® inadequate and unappreciative observations on 
Buddhism mitigated only by a further report that toleration to 
other sects seemed to be allowed. 35 A few years later when the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had 
become an active organization (it was founded in 1810) and 
when the Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, and Dutch Re¬ 
formed congregations were being awakened to increase support 
tor actual missions abroad, more systematic compendia were made 
available. Typical of many was the work published in 1823 bv 
Oliver D. Cooke & Sons of Hartford (Conn.): All Religions and 
Religious Ceremonies: In Two Parts. Part I. Christianity— 
Mohometanism, and Judaism. To Which is Added a Tabular 
Appendix by Thomas Williams Exhibiting the Present State of 
the World as to Religion—Population—Religious Toleration- 
Government &c. Part II. A View of the History—Religion—Man¬ 
ners and Customs of the Hindoos by William Ward. Together 
uaj Religion and . Ceremonies of Other Pagan Nations. Four 
hundred pages of miscellaneous information, undigested, unco¬ 
ordinated, unbalanced, and for the most part completely un¬ 
sympathetic, were provided for fact-hungry American readers. 
The book could be counted on not to diminish the missionary 
fervor of any Yankee. Its observation that the Latin was intro¬ 
duced into the Mass in the year 666—“a very ominous number, 
being no other than the number of the beast mentioned in the 
holy scriptures”—suggests the attitude toward Roman Catholicism. 
TTie Welsh sect of “Jumpers” comes off better. 36 The section on 
the Hmdoos ranges over the whole cultural field but not in a way 
that would allow a person to understand Indian culture and 
rehgious life to be a coherent reality. The treatment accorded 
to China, Tibet, and “the Heathen Tartars in general” is even 
less adequate. Buddhism is covered in two and one-half pages 
at the end of the Japanese section of a chapter on “The Religion 
and Ceremonies of Pagans and Idolaters.” The book closes appro¬ 
priately with over twenty pages describing “American Benevolent 
Institutions, chiefly Bible and Missionary societies, and the various 
foreign mission fields then being maintained by Protestants of 
America and Europe. 

Another major example of the standard handbook on these 
matters is provided by the prolific pen of the Rev. Charles A. 
Goodrich (1793-1860), that indefatigable Yankee writer whose 
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countless works probably constitute a contribution to American 
education equal to that of Noah Webster or William H. McGuffey. 
Goodrich wrote or edited some 170 volumes, 116 of them under 
the pseudonym “Peter Parley.” A hundred of these volumes were 
highly miscellaneous, including fourteen volumes of The Token 
(wherein Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales” first reached their 
public). The remainder consisted of about twenty-seven volumes 
of school books, thirty-six volumes of Peter Parley’s Tales, and 
thir ty-six historical compends, among which is to be numbered 
A Pictorial and Descriptive View of All Religions . . . To Which 
is Added a Brief View of Minor Sects. . . . Also a History of the 
Jews and Life of Mohommed (Hartford, Conn., 1851). Only 
about one-sixth of its 576 pages are devoted to religions outside 
the Judaeo-Christian-Islamic group; and not over seventy of these 
to the great religions of India and China. The Chinese account 
opens with the observation that “It is scarcely possible to give a 
distinct account of the religion of China, and to class its numerous 
superstitions under appropriate heads.” 37 Taoism is accorded a 
scant page. In the Japanese section a half-dozen pages treat 
Buddhism. The ten pages devoted to Indian religion—to Hinduism, 
that is—concentrate almost entirely on mythology, ceremonies, 
festivals, and on the familiar accounts of widow burning and 
infanticide. Instances of this sort of historical compendia could, 
of course, be piled up, though the two described above are typical, 
and that of the prolific Goodrich achieved something like pre¬ 
eminence in the field. 

The American “image of paganism”, however, was not built 
up only by books. More important was the cumulative effect of 
the magazines, tracts, and bulletins of the churches and mis¬ 
sionary societies. Added to this output—and lying behind it, 
of course—was the personal testimony of thousands upon thous¬ 
ands of missionaries writing letters to friends and influential 
acquaintances and spending their furloughs and retirement years 
as itinerant ambassadors. The missionary became the chief creator 
of the popular American image of not only non-Westem religious 
life but of non-Westem secular and political life as well. 

It would hardly seem necessary to comment on the importance 
of these writings and personal testimonies, with their totally 
Western orientation, their parochial criteria for evaluation, their 
seemingly intentional derogation and defamation of all forms 
of “paganism,” and their incapacity or disinclination to use the 
very considerable corpus of responsible literature on the history 
of world religions which European scholars were producing. 
Suffice it to say that such books were received by evangelical 
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America with deserved complacency; they were written by com¬ 
placent, self-assured men and women. There is no reason to 
speak of “impact.” They had no proper impact; they simply 
reflected Protestant prejudices or bolstered them by creating 
the illusion of factual knowledge. 

Unitarian Contributions 

Genuine encounter with non-Christian (non-Westem) religions 
would have to come under other auspices—and not surpr isingl y 
it came from those highly suspect precincts which at the end 
of the 18th century spawned Boston Unitarianism. The rise of 
this movement on the old home-ground of Puritanism was itself 
something of a shock to evangelical America. The doctrinal 
writings of its great leader, William Ellery Channing, remained 
outside the pale, and Unitarian theologians became a favorite 
target for Orthodox marksmen. Yet gradually pro minen t Unitar¬ 
ians won a remarkable following across the nation. Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow became a parlor favorite, and in the popular 
mind, our great sage. William Cullen Bryant, also gained a large 
audience, and before long Oliver Wendell Holmes and James 
Russell Lowell would be almost as enthusiastically welcomed. 
Though the process of domestication would take longer, even 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and several other Transcendental rebels 
would attain honored places in American households. 38 

While this popular victory was being accomplished, the Uni- 
tarian-Transcendentalist group also fulfilled an important mission 
to America with regard to the world’s great religions. Already 
in 1784 Hannah Adams (1755-1832), a well informed and large- 
minded maiden lady of Boston, had issued the first edition of 
her Dictionary of All Religions and Religious Denominations, 
Ancient and Modem. ... As revised and expanded it provided a 
path-breaking and influential service. Miss Adams’ book brought 
in a new note of charity and understanding, but it was not 
revolutionary. Professor Jordan in his history of the scientific 
study of religions would speak in condescending tones of her 
remarks on Christianity’s finality. 39 

Of similar import for American intellectual history is the 
fact that The Monthly Anthology, a literary magazine sponsored 
chiefly by Boston’s Unitarian clergy, should during these same 
years publish Sir William Jones’s translations from the Sanscrit. 
Jones, it should be said, was the real path-breaker in that most 
exciting of discoveries in this realm: the linkage of Sanscrit with 

38 How, why, and with what result “Thanatopsis,” “The Psalm of Life,” 
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European languages. In later years two of the country’s major 
contributors to an enlarged and better enlightened American 
view of Oriental religion (James Freeman Clarke and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson) would trace their emergent enthusiasm to those 
translations. 40 It was Emerson who was to personify and inspire 
a new kind of approach to non-Christian religion. 

Transcendental Reevaluations and Scholarship 

In 1839 Andrews Norton, from time to time referred to as 
the Pope of Unitarianism, was required by circumstances to 
make a major reorientation of his strategy as a polemist. Having 
won laurels for his stalwart defense of the Liberal Faith when 
it was under fire from Orthodoxy, he was now called upon to 
attack a new menace that had arisen on the Left. To his especial 
embarrassment, moreover, “The Latest Form of Infidelity” had 
arisen in his own camp. 41 On July 15, 1838, Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son, who had resigned his Unitarian pulpit in Boston six years 
earlier, had addressed the graduating class of the Harvard Divinity 
School. He had subjected “Historical Christianity” to serious 
criticism and objected to its emphasis on the person of Christ. He 
limmed pantheistic alternatives and then summoned his audience 
to be “new bom bard[s] of the Holy Ghost”; to go forth pro¬ 
claiming Miracle as one with the blowing clover and the falling 
rain and Duty as one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with 
Joy. 411 

A new kind of Unitarian controversy broke into the open, and 
out of it something like a new movement of religious reform took 
shape. Its members, for reasons that nobody could satisfactorily 
explain, flew the banner of “Transcendentalism”; and though 
Brook Farm was about as close to objective institutionalism as 
the movement ever attained, many of its votaries had by the time 
of Eme rson’s death won nationwide fame or notoriety. Trans¬ 
cendentalism would become a fondly remembered impulse. Stu¬ 
dents and scholars would lavish its written record with detailed 
attention; Concord and Walden would become national shrines. 

Often forgotten, however, is the fact that the movement, with 
Emerson here as in other regards, its leading spirit, would bring 
Americans to their first serious spiritual encounter with world 

40 James Freeman Clarke, Ten Great Religions: An Essay in Comparative 
Theology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1871), 77ff. 

41 See especially William R. Hutchison, The Transcendentalist Ministers 
(Yale University Press, 1959), with recent bibliography. 

41 “ See 13 th and last paragraphs. The moral sentiment, he said, “dwelled 
always deepest in the minds of men in the devout and contemplative East; 
not alone in Palestine, where it reached purest expression, but in Egypt, 
in Persia, in India, in China. Europe has always owed to oriental genius, 
its divine impulses.” (par. 10). Emerson also uttered some of his harshest 
words on his own Puritan-Unitarian tradition in this address. 



religions. Even in Emerson’s Divinity School address there were 
modulations which were at least signs of things to come. When 
the first volume of Essays appeared in 1841, it betrayed deep 
drinking at Platonic and Neo-Platonic fountains, but it also con¬ 
tained at least one essay, “Circles,” which a latter-day Indian 
scholar would praise for its attainment of the eternal through 
Oriental discipline. 

Our life [wrote Emerson] is an apprenticeship to the 
truth, that around every circle another can be drawn; 
that there is no end in nature, but every end is a beginning; 
that there is always another dawn risen on mid-noon, and 
under every deep a lower deep opens. 

Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. Every 
general law only a particular fact of some more general 
law presently to disclose itself. 42 

Andrews Norton might have gotten some satisfaction had he 
known that while Emerson was preparing the vol ume for the 
press he dreamed “that as he was floating at will in the ether, 
he saw the world not far off, ‘diminished to the size of an apple’ 
and that in obedience to an angel, he ate it.” 43 

Actually Emerson’s contact with or knowledge of “the myster¬ 
ious East” and Oriental religion was, up to that time, very slight; 
and his attitudes vacillated between typical Yankee abhorrence 
and the first glimmerings of a sympathy that in later years would 
almost convert him into an Orientalist. 44 During 1842-43 he 
worked with Henry David Thoreau in preparing a series of trans¬ 
lated selections of Eastern scriptures for the Dial. The second 
series of Essays (1845) showed deeper marks of Oriental enthus¬ 
iasm, blended half-appropriately with a constantly deepening 
regard for Plato and the Neo-Platonists. The essay on Plato, 
in fact, provides the chief occasion for expressing his maturin g 
views. When Representative Men appeared (1851), the essays 
on Swedenborg and Goethe gave fuller voice to the new dimension 
of his thought. During the later 1850’s Emerson’s reading of 
Hindu scriptures and other Oriental materials became almost 
habitual. He even opened a separate notebook on Oriental matters, 
and in 1857 his “Brahma” appeared in the first issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

42 Paragraphs 1, 6. 

42 Ralph L. Rusk, Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York: Scribners, 
1949), 283. 

44 See Arthur E. Christy, The Orient in American Transcendentalism 
(Columbia Univ. Press, 1932); Frederic I. Carpenter, Emerson and Asia 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1930); James Baird, Ishmael: A Study of the Sym¬ 
bolic Mode in Primitivism (1956; New York: Harper Torchbook, 1960). 
Space limitations prevent an excursus here on Bronson Alcott’s fervent 
Orientalism and the large pioneer library on the subject which he collected. 
See Christy, 238 ff. 



If the red slayer thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 

But though, meek lover of the good! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

These lines expressed ideas that had now become appropriated 
elements of his thought. Needless to say, however, this fact did 
not prevent considerable public ridicule. 45 

A year or so later, in the person of Philip Jogut Sangooly, 
Emerson was pleased to have a real Brahmin priest visit him in 
Concord. In “Books” he was more direct: he praised the world’s 
great religious scriptures. “These are the best,” he said, for they 
present the culminating wisdom of the respective experience of 
the peoples concerned. He bade the Western missionary carry 
them all abroad. “Yet he will find that the spirit which is in them 
journeys faster than he, and greets him on his arrival.” 48 In 
The Conduct of Life (1860) Emerson’s views on these topics 
receive their fullest expression; and he who reads these now 
so often ignored pages will see in what manner Emerson’s Oriental¬ 
ism actually toughened the fibre of his thought. From first to 
last, to be sure, his besetting limitation from a Western point of 
view was his lack of an historical sense. In fact, Emerson’s 
a-historical frame of mind makes him almost an eccentric in 
the broad international romantic movement. Yet his “uses of 
the Orient” were far more profound than a merely “romantic” 
quest for remote and exotic attractions. Perhaps it was an escape 
from history, the search for a new depth of time, the desire for 
a ground beneath the merely temporal that occasioned his deep 
satisfaction with the Eastern scriptures. 

Nobody would label Emerson’s Oriental enthusiasms and their 
literary expression as a contribution to the scientific study of 
religion. His remarks were often uttered in the spirit of prophecy. 
There was always something oracular about his pronouncements, 


« Rusk, 396-397. 

46 2nd and 3rd from last paragraphs. 



and those of his religious views which exhibit his interest in 
Oriental religions are of this type. On the other hand, he did 
not use the great Eastern religions, as the Deists often had, to 
debunk and rationalize. Emerson was an advocate of a certain 
outlook on man, reality, and the divine; and the mystical and 
pantheistic motifs of Hinduism especially answered to his need. 

More basic was the vendetta with his own tradition towards 
which he developed remarkably negative views and for which 
he showed neither understanding or sympathy. Even those at¬ 
tenuated forms of Puritanism which persisted in the benign and 
open-minded Unitarianism of his father grated on his sensibilities: 
they were “corpse cold,” “pale negations”. He spoke of the 
“famine in our churches.” “The Church,” he said, “seems to totter 
to its fall, almost all life extinct.” Its pulpits had been usurped 
by formalists. The forms, the formulae, the ideas, the liturgy, the 
very vocabulary of Protestantism he conceived to be spent, ex¬ 
hausted, incapable of speaking to the Future. He ranged wide for 
new archetypes, new language, new symbols; and the Orient 
provided much to fill his needs; and when it did not do precisely 
that, he moulded it to his needs. 

Among the Transcendentalists there were others who found 
uses of the Orient similar to Emerson’s. Thoreau has been men¬ 
tioned. But the two main currents of Orientalism that can be 
linked with the Transcendental impulse took a different direction. 
Most controversial was that marked out by Theodore Parker 
(1810-1860). Unlike Emerson he was deeply immersed in the 
historical passions of his times. David Friedrich Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu made its mark on him; and in 1843 he published his scholarly 
translation (and augmentation) of DeWette’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament, a work that carried historical criticism far 
beyond even Unitarian acceptances. His controversial sermon 
on “The Transient and Permanent in Christianity” (1841) exposed 
the tenor of his thought and framed the issues with unusual 
clarity. But Parker died prematurely with unfulfilled plans for 
a history of religion in the life of mankind—and also, one must 
add, without ever resolving the tensions between the Enlightened 
rationalism, Transcendental fervor, and emerging positivism that 
warred for supremacy in his soul. 47 

William Rounseville Alger (1822-1905) was one of Parker’s 
less dramatic disciples who continued the same impulse, being for 
a time minister of Parker’s 28th Congregational Society in Boston. 

47 There are four important biographies of Parker: John Weiss (2 vols., 
1864), O. B. Frothingham (1874), John W. Chadwick (1904), and Henry 
S. Commager (1936; Boston: Beacon Press paper ed., 1960). See also, J. E. 
Dirks, The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker (New York: King’s 
Crown, 1948). 



He had edited a volume of Poetry of the Orient in 1856 and in 
1869, more in the style of Parker, he published a large Critical 
History of the Doctrine of the Future Life which may well be 
the first significant work of comparative religion in the United 
States. It was Samuel Johnson (1822-1882), however, who 
carried this impulse to most significant fruition, though time 
has mocked Jordan’s confident assertion in 1905 that “Johnson’s 
name is in no danger of being forgotten.” 48 After graduating from 
Harvard (1842) and its Divinity School (1846) he began a 
seventeen-year ministry to a liberal church in Lynn, Massachusetts 
in 1853. After 1866 he was active in the Free Religious Association 
which formed on the left of Unitarianism. But he was an in¬ 
dividualist and mystic not given to organizational activity, and 
finally in 1873 he crowned two decades of study with the publica¬ 
tion of his massive volume on Indian religion, the first of a 
series on Oriental Religions, and Their Relation to Universal 
Religion . The companion volume on China appeared four years 
later, and he died in retirement on his family acres near Andover, 
deep in research on a third volume on Zoroastrianism. Up to 
that time probably no American had an equivalent command of 
the scholarly literature, and certainly no writer had presented 
the public with such a complete and sympathetic analysis of 
these religions. 

Johnson was preceded in the field, however, by James Freeman 
Clarke (1810-1888) who was also an Harvard-educated Unitar¬ 
ian. Clarke had participated in several early phases of Trans¬ 
cendentalism and was one of the few Unitarian ministers to bid 
a fond farewell to Parker when that warrior went off to Italy for 
his health—and to die. But in the Unitarian conflicts of 1865-66 
Clarke moved in the opposite direction from Johnson, becoming 
a leader of the conservative party and a constant critic of “free 
religion.” He had shared in the early enthusiasms that Emerson 
had aroused and saw his ministry as a fulfilment of Transcendental 
ideas, yet “Puritan God-reliance” always modified his version of 
Emersonian self-reliance. None of these tendencies or preoccupa¬ 
tions, however, deflected Clarke’s serious study of world religions. 
When he became a lecturer at the Harvard Divinity School in 
1867 with responsibilities in this as well as several other areas, 
he became (so far as I can discover) this country’s first academic 
lecturer on the subject. Two years later he presented the results 
of his scholarship in a series of articles in the Atlantic, then in 
1871 published his Ten Great Religions . It was an impressive 
work which went through many editions and became by all odds 
the most widely read American work on the history and comparison 

48 See Samuel Johnson, Lectures , Essays, and Sermons, with a Memoir 
by Samuel Longfellow (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1883); Stow Persons, 
Free Religion (Yale University Press, 1947); Jordan, op. cit., I, 200. 



of world religions past and present. A second volume of compara¬ 
tive theological analysis appeared in 1883. 

Clarke’s conception of comparative study was “scientific.” “It 
may be called a Science,” he said, “since it consists in the study 
of the facts of human history, and their relation to each other. 
It does not dogmatize: it observes. It deals only with phenomena, 
—single phenomena, or facts; grouped phenomena, or laws.” 
Actually his performance was not so Olympian. He holds firmly 
to the “law of progress”, finding that it alone “gives meaning and 
unity to history.” He sees this process culminating in views not 
very remote from those of Unitarians like himself. As for Chris¬ 
tianity, it was a “pleroma” which included all that was best in 
other religions. 49 Most important is his relative success in con¬ 
veying a genuine sense of the historicity of mankind’s religious 
quest and his ability to view non-Christian religions and religious 
leaders with charity and understanding. 

Comparative Religion Wins Its Place 

The years after the publications of Johnson and Clarke witness 
an increasingly swift change in the status and extent of compara¬ 
tive religious studies in the United States. Most basically, the 
type of teaching and research that had by this time come fully of 
age in Europe was institutionalized in America. The scholars that 
began to attain eminence were trained abroad. Boston University 
established the first professorial chair in the subject in 1873, with 
President William F. Warren (1833-1929) as its first occupant. 
In James C. Moffat (1811-1890) Princeton Theological Seminary 
had an important pioneer on its faculty. In 1890 Frank F. Ellin- 
wood of New York University organized the American Society 
of Comparative Religion. 50 

To discuss or even to list the many scholars and universities 
who figure in this later history is outside the purpose of the 
present essay. By and large the development parallels that of 
Europe and in certain areas achieves equal eminence. The most 
appropriate event with which to conclude the account is the great 
World’s Parliament of Religions which was convened at Chicago 
in conjunction with the Columbian Exposition of 1893. Its unique¬ 
ness was underlined by the ripeness of the times. It was conceived 
and organized by the Presbyterian minister, John Henry Barrows. 
He also edited the two ponderous tomes containing the innumer¬ 
able papers and addresses that filled seventeen long but exceedingly 

49 Clarke, op. cit., I, 3; cf. also, n, 4ff. On the relation of Christianity 
to other religions, cf. I, chap, xii & II, passim. 

so Joseph M. Kitagawa, “The History of Religions in America,” in Kita¬ 
gawa and Mircea Eliade, eds., The History of Religions (University of 
Chicago Press, 1959) and other essays there cited; see also above cited 
works of Jordan and Pinard. 



well-attended sessions. Never before or since has the science of 
religion received such wide attention in the United States nor 
has any other similar gathering ever received so much acknowledge¬ 
ment and support from so many or such diverse sources. Free 
Religionists, Roman Catholics and Protestants of all shades par¬ 
ticipated; exponents of various non-Westem religions held forth; 
scholars, theologians, and philosophers read papers; a wide public 
paid close attention. Indeed for the study of world religions the 
Parliament of 1893 serves as a kind of landmark or watershed 
even as the Columbian Exposition of which it was a part plays 
an epoch-marking role in American social and cultural history. 

After the Parliament the confidence and enthusiasm of American 
comparative religionists seems to wax, and one seems even able 
to discern a heightened interest in these pursuits in the country’s 
institutions of higher learning. The stage is set for a genuine 
confrontation of attitudes. So fundamental are the issues involved 
in this confrontation, moreover, that it clarifies the most important 
(and tragic) rift in American Protestantism, a rift that still remains 
unbridged in the mid-twentieth century. 

m 

AMERICAN PROTESTANT RESPONSES 

American thinkers and writers both before and after 1776 
have participated in each of the various phases and modes that 
have characterized Western interest in non-Christian religions. 
American travellers, sea captains, and wanderers have written 
innumerable accounts of distant lands, peoples and religions. 
American missionaries and their supporting churches and voluntary 
associations have published a vast literature on the various forms 
of paganism prevailing in their mission fields; and already we have 
considered certain of these manifestations. Of the more disciplined 
and thoughtful approaches to other religions, the Enlightened 
stance is magnificently personified by Thomas Jefferson even 
though his religious views were not buttressed by extensive re¬ 
search on non-Christian religion except as it is exhibited by 
Classical authors. Emerson is almost equally impressive as a 
representative of what I have here called a “romantic” attitude; 
and if he is remiss in matters historical, Transcendentalist epigoni 
such as Clarke and Johnson provide compensatory erudition. As 
for the positivistic “movement” which was perhaps anticipated 
by Theodore Parker, William Graham Sumner is a figure of 
world importance who crowned a lifetime of herculean activity 
with a classic work on Folkways (1906), wherein religion was 
emphatically subsumed under the categories of sociology. He had 
no American contemporary of similar philosophic persuasion 
who concentrated on religion in general (or any one religion) with 



equal distinction. 51 In the philosophy of religion, however, Josiah 
Royce and William James achieved enduring eminence, especially 
James with his Gifford Lectures on The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (1902). Even aside from the direct flow of European 
influences, therefore, America was provided with the conditions 
for genuine encounter. 

The sharpness of the theological conflict in America was ac¬ 
centuated by the fact that most of the mediators of this interest 
were not representative of American Protestantism. Many of them 
(even Sumner) had been or remained ordained ministers, but 
they had withdrawn or had to withdraw from the majority 
tradition of the churches. By a process which I have necessarily 
discussed at some length in foregoing pages, the mainstream 
of American Evangelical Protestantism, especially in its most 
swiftly growing and populous branches, was estranging itself 
from the revolutionary intellectual and scientific developments 
of the 19th century. Except in certain smaller denominations 
or restricted portions of others, it was proceeding either out of 
ignorance or arrogance, or both, as though problems of a mo¬ 
mentous scale did not even exist. Although many of the political 
and social implications of the Enlightenment had been appro¬ 
priated, it is even doubtful that the implications of Newton and 
Locke had been conscientiously considered. As for the conceptual 
revolutions suggested by the names of Lyell and Darwin, Hegel 
and Marx, Baur and Strauss, they were possibly unknown and 
in any event remote and easily dismissed. Equally unknown or 
equally remote were Miiller and Frazer, and the intellectual 
revolution inherent in the new scholarship and speculation on 
non-Christian religions. (Quite at the other end of the theological 
spectrum a series of movements to recover the patristic, mediaeval, 
and Reformation heritages of the Church were also being ignored 
or derided—but these created a kind of problem which is outside 
the purview of this essay.) 82 In short the situation was serious; 
the likelihood of serious conflict very great. 

One effect of these increasingly ominous developments in 
American Protestantism was a long series of individual and cor¬ 
porate secessions from the main ecclesiastical bodies. Benjamin 
Franklin might be said to represent an unostentatious but mo¬ 
mentous kind of personal withdrawal; and George Whitefield 
might be said to personify the offending cause (even though the 

51 See Harris E. Starr, William Graham Sumner (New York: Holt, 1925). 
O. B. Frothingham translated a volume of Ernst Renan’s studies in religion 
and wrote The Religion of Humanity (1873) but he was not a serious 
scholar of world religions. 

82 James H. Nichols, Romanticism in American Theology (University of 
Chicago Press, 1961) discusses some of these counter-trends, with consider¬ 
able attention to historical attitudes. See also Vergilius Ferm, The Crisis in 
American Lutheran Theology (1927). 



persuasive revivalist could bring the publisher of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac to put a gold piece in the collection plate). Unitarianism 
is the major corporate instance of “Enlightened” secession, though 
one should not oversimplify the dynamics of that movement. In 
the earlier 19th century the “romantic” rebellions of Emerson 
and Horace Bushnell betoken individuated forms of dissatisfaction 
with intransigent forms of Orthodoxy. In these instances Andrews 
Norton, Lyman Beecher, Leonard Woods, or Charles G. Finney 
may be taken as exemplifying the “Orthodox” provocation. In 
the footsteps of Emerson and Bushnell new kinds of theological 
liberalism would take form, most numerously in the Bushnellian 
tradition. “Progressive Orthodoxy” would not assume its char¬ 
acteristic shape, however, until men had come along who would 
take larger cognizance of evolution and biblical criticism than 
Bushnell could bring himself to do. John Fiske, in fact, would 
confess that it was Bushnell’s anti-scientific attitudes that ex¬ 
tinguished his allegiance to the Church. This man Fiske, indeed, 
would perform an important task of accommodating Spencerian 
philosophy to theistic beliefs. 63 Meanwhile, advocates of the 
“Social Gospel”—many of them outspoken liberals in other 
respects—added still another set of issues to a complex situation. 
By the end of the 19th century, in any event, the parallel labors 
of many men had made a “liberal” denomination out of Congrega¬ 
tionalism and created more or less powerful liberal parties in 
several other denominations, especially in the North (notably in 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Disciples churches.) 54 

“The Fundamentalist Controversy” is the accepted name for 
the denominational conflict which ensued as rival elements 
struggled for the control of denominational offices, seminaries, 
religious education boards, and mission boards. 65 In due time, 
missionaries, mission boards, and the theology of missions would 
be at the center of conflict, and at this point the question of how 
to understand and deal with non-Christian religions would ob¬ 
viously occupy a pre-eminent place. But before that point was 
reached, other closely related issues came to the fore. In the 
1890’s three of the country’s most distinguished Christian scholars 
—C. A. Briggs, A. C. McGiffert, and H. P. Smith—were forced 

53 See Harry B. Pannill, The Religious Faith of John Fiske (Duke Uni¬ 

versity Press, 1957). Fiske’s sweetening of Spencerian doctrine was the 
work of a popularizer, however; very different in spirit from the earlier 
theological efforts of eminent scientists such as Benjamin Silliman and Asa 
Gray. See also, Milton Berman, John Fiske; the Evolution of a Popularizer 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1961). ..... 

54 See Kenneth Cauthen, The Impact of American Religious Liberalism 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1962), with bibliography. 

55 Though deficient in many ways, Norman F. Fumiss, The Fundamental¬ 
ist Controversy, 1918-31 (Yale University Press, 1954) is the most recent 
general account of the major events. See also, E. A. White, Science and 
Religion in American Thought: The Impact of Naturalism (Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1952). 



out of the Presbyterian Church because they had not abrogated 
the canons of historical scholarship when dealing with “sensitive” 
questions in the history of Israel and the New Testamentary 
period. 56 In 1925 when the “Monkey Trial” at Dayton, Tenn., 
became the decade’s most publicized religious event, the issue had 
shifted to evolution; but the basic nature of the conflict had not 
changed. The integrity and legitimacy of scientific and scholarly 
activity was still being challenged and what has since come to be 
called a “fundamentalist” view of the Bible’s verbal infallibility 
was being made the test of Orthodoxy, with five specific “points” 
being formulated to facilitate the easy identification of apostates. 57 

Concurrent with these and other sensational events a larger 
tragedy was manifesting itself: Protestant Christianity in the 
United States was being divided into two militant camps, liberal 
and fundamentalist. Adherents of one camp were sworn to accept 
the five points; the other to deny them. In the midst of these 
affirmations and denials and the accompanying exchange of de¬ 
rogatory epithets, communication ceased. Occupants of the middle 
ground declined in numbers or lapsed into silence. Even the 
Federal Council of Churches, founded in 1908, failed to bridge 
the chasm; its organization was essentially an achievement of the 
liberals and particularly those with strong views on social ques¬ 
tions. It was regarded with suspicion and very tardily joined by 
many denominations with strong traditional ties; from its origins 
to the present it was stoutly opposed by more “fundamentalistic” 
bodies. After 1941 it was faced by an opposing organization, the 
National Association of Evangelicals, which to a degree continued 
the witness of other foundering “fundamentalist” associations 
of an earlier era. 58 


During the whole course of the 20th century, however, at 
least two other impulses had begun to impinge on the American 
Protestant situation with very telling effect. One of these was the 
world ecumenical movement. Very significantly it can be traced 
most directly to the great World Missionary Conference at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1910. It reached a new stage in the Life & Work con¬ 
ference at Stockholm in 1925, and an even more important stage 
when the Faith & Order conference was convened at Lausanne 
in 1927. Each of these organizations would hold successive 
meetings of widening influence during the succeeding decades. 


56 See L. A. Loetscher, The Broadening Church (University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, 1957), chaps. 6, 7, 8. 

f 57 ,These “points” lack the doctrinal coherence of the famous ‘five points’ 
of Dort (1619) and have little credal comprehensiveness: 
(1) Verbal inerrancy of Scripture, and the (2) virgin birth, (3) sub¬ 
stitutionary atonement, (4) physical resurrection, and (5) physical second 
advent of Christ. (Many variations of these five were published.) 

58 See J. D. Murch, Cooperation without Compromise (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1956) and Fumiss, op. cit. 



In 1948, the Life & Work and Faith & Order movements would 
coalesce in the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam; and 
in 1961, at New Delhi, the International Missionary Council would 
likewise be incorporated. 59 

While these ecumenical institutions were taking form, a series 
of broad movements of theological renewal were also gaining 
momentum. As they gained a measure of clarity and adherence 
they poured a revivifying spirit into the Churches themselves as 
well as into the widening ecumenical discussions. This new theo¬ 
logical movement was, to say the least, complex: it included a 
liturgical renaissance, a rediscovery of the Reformation and of 
the “great tradition” of the Church, a revived interest in patristics 
and biblical theology, a more realistic kind of “social gospel,” 
and a new emphasis on the Church. The new movement also 
evidenced important new philosophic attitudes. All in all, it had 
major intellectual and ecclesiastical consequences. 

The roots of almost every element of this renewal were Euro¬ 
pean, and except for a few premonitory voices, its meaning was 
mis understood and its impact was largely unfelt in the American 
churches much before the mid-1930’s. Even after it had become 
known, the Depression and World War II had, to say the least, 
diversionary effects. After the War the impact of the “renewal” 
continued to be felt, perhaps especially as it sought to give content 
and specific Christian meaning to a widespread popular revival 
of religion-in-general. In the 1960’s the trend is still an active 
reality. 

Against the total panorama of theological transition and unrest 
we now consider the chief or most representative responses to the 
“problem of world religions.” In proceeding to the task, however, 
one caveat must be constantly borne in mind: that the impact of 
comparative religion as an advanced discipline must never be 
dissociated from the concomitant impact of the historical stand¬ 
point generally, especially as it was emboldened by evolutionary 
theory and objectified in biblical criticism. 

Liberal Response 

The first positive response of Americans to the new religious 
scholarship and then to the new “science of religion” was theo¬ 
logically liberal. This is little more than to give a name to an 
historical development that has already been described. But it 
is worth noting that the enthusiastic American mediators and 

so The innumerable contacts and meetings brought about by the World 
Council of Churches and related agencies have had an immense theological 
impact in the American churches. See Paul A. Carter, The Decline and Re¬ 
vival of the Social Gospel (Cornell University Press, 1954); S. E. Ahlstrom, 
“Continental Influence on American Christian Thought since World War 
I,” Church History, XXVII (1958). 



contributors to the movement were Invariably associated with a 
series of “secessions” from Orthodoxy of various sorts. Depending 
on the degree of continuing loyalty to the Christian tradition, 
however, the means of accommodation varied. Spokesman for one 
widely held view was James Freeman Clarke with his elaborate 
comparative argument for Christianity as a final development of 
man’s religious quest, accompanied by a deeply sympathetic regard 
for other “great” religions. Toward the end of the century this 
general tendency was crowned with the work of a whole genera¬ 
tion of distinguished idealist philosophers, of whom Josiah Royce 
was certainly the most eminent. In him, above all, the religious 
vigor of the Transcendentalist impulse was given metaphysical 
shape and form. 

More radical and more characteristic of the “scientific” school 
was the impetus of Theodore Parker as it was evidenced in the 
work of Samuel Johnson. Here was a search for the permanent 
essence of religion, indeed for “absolute religion” in which 
Protestantism would figure chiefly as a liberating force breaking 
the bondage of Roman authoritarianism and opening the way to 
a true religion of the Spirit. Still more radical was the frankly 
reductionist view of the positivists. For men like Sumner religion 
was simply and exclusively a factor in an historically conditioned 
series of socio-psychological equations. Sumner saw religion in 
the America of his time as having been “put back into the mores.” 
But he also saw quite accurately that American mores “tabooed” 
the unequivocal utterance of such views! 60 

The most impressive American statement on this subject was 
that of William James. His thought developed gradually; but 
his “Will to Believe” (1896) was a milestone along his road from 
psychology to philosophy. Then in 1901-02 came his great Gifford 
Lectures, The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), in which 
his religious, philosophical and psychological interests came to 
beautifully joined expression. He himself stated the central purpose 
and thesis with admirable succinctness: 

The problem I have set myself is a hard one: first, to 
defend .. . “experience” against “philosophy” as being the 
real backbone of the world’s religious life . . . and second, 
to make the hearer or reader believe, what I myself in¬ 
vincibly do believe, that, although all the special mani¬ 
festations of religion may have been absurd (I mean its 

60 William Graham Sumner, Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Im¬ 
portance of Usages, Manners, Customs, Mores, and Morals (1906; reissued 
Dover Publications^ 1959), 76. Cited in a very relevant context by Martin 
E. Marty, The Infidel: Freethought and American Religion (New York: 
World-Meridian, 1961), 182. 



creeds and theories), yet the life of it as a whole is man¬ 
kind’s most important function. 61 

This, too, was a “radical” view, yet it was of a piece with James’s 
protracted attack on Spencerian positivism. One could consider 
it as a kind of centennial celebration of Schleiermacher’s Reden, 
an eloquent defense of religion against its cultured despisers. It 
became almost immediately a point of departure for new forms 
of religious liberalism and was accepted as a valid apology for 
religion even by some conservatives. 

f Inescapably, however, it was in connection with Christian for- 
: ei gn missions that the conflict between liberal and traditional 
views of other religions would be most intense. And no document 
t did more to provoke controversy than the report of a commission 
of American Christians on the missionary movement in the Orient: 
Re-thinking Missions, A Layman’s Inquiry After One Hundred 
Years (1932). The commission chairman and chief author of 
the report was Professor W. E. Hocking of Harvard, a man in 
whom the idealistic tradition of Royce was embodied and in 
whom, as with Royce, the dialogue with pragmatism continues. 
The position of the book was “liberal” in the extreme, as was 
Hocking’s later book on Living Religions and a World Faith 
(1940). Neither Hocking’s own thought nor the report challenged 
! James’s general contention about the cruciality of religion. But 
1 an idealistic metaphysics is assumed. Religion is seen as the 
I bearer and servant of culture and civilization, the preserver of 
1 values. Christianity at its best could be considered the “highest” 
religion, but it could never presume to be “final.” “The primary 
business of an interpreter of the Christian religion,” said the 
report, is “to permeate the personal life of the individual and 
the fabric of human society with creative ideals and energies . . . 
rather than to build a church. . . .” 62 

In a similar manner the Yale theologian, D. C. Macintosh, 
would “simplify the Christian message” so as to remove various 
“stumbling blocks” that impede Christianization where Confucian, 
Hindu, Buddhist, or Moslem ideas are regnant. Walter Marshall 
Horton was even more outspoken: 

I met a Buddhist priest whom to this day I persist in re¬ 
garding as my brother in Christ. ... If I belong in any 
sense to the body of Christ, then he does, too. . . . When 
I ventured to say as much to a group of Christians in Kobe 
the next days, I was sternly reminded that “there is none 

61 Letter to Frances R. Morse in R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character 
of William James, 2 vols. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1935), II, 326-327. See 
also, Julius Seelye Bixler, Religion in the Philosophy of William James 

62 (New York: Harpers, 1932), Re-thinking Missions, 108-09. 

(1926). 



other Name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved”; but I thought to myself that I would rather 
have the Spirit without the Name, than the Name without 
the Spirit. 63 

Needless to say, such pronouncements constituted a frontal attack 
on traditional conceptions of Christian missions. At the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in Madras in 1938 the 
controversy stirred up by the Layman’s Inquiry in the United 
States reached an international platform. Without going into the 
details of the ensuing debate we may leave the “Hocking Report” 
as the culminating expression of the liberal view. 


Fundamentalist Response 

The exact opposite of Hocking’s modernism would be the 
completely uncritical acceptance of the missionary stereotype of 
non-Christian religions. This involved a refusal to see any values 
worth considering in other religions, a denial of the need for 
intellectual encounter, and an insistence on simple, old-time 
evangelism. Those who mounted the attack also tended to link 
“modernism in missions” with nearly every other intellectual facet 
of the modem world. Chester E. Tulga, one of the leaders of 
the Conservative Baptist Fellowship, issued a virtual syllabus 
of errors: 


The advent of speculative higher criticism, the new theory 
of evolution (unproved and unprovable), the rise of the 
modem social gospel, the new science, the study of com¬ 
parative religions—all made their contribution to the rise 
of an apostate form of Christianity which was quickly 
exported to the foreign field from the seminaries which 
gave it birth. 64 

The sympathetic study of world religions would be denounced 
along with biblical criticism and evolution. Because this “Biblio- 
centric” view was programatically uncritical, it could also entail 
large confusions as to the content of the Evangel. The gospel was 
often identified with the mores and inhibitions of evangelical 
Protestantism and with the social-economic aspects of the Ameri¬ 
can “way of life.” Thus more or less abstractly defined we have 
Fundamentalism.” How often it was personified is hard to say; 


® C. Macintosh, Personal Religion (New York: Scribners, 1942), 
209-10. W. M. Horton, The Authority of the Faith, 138, quoted by Chester 
b. Tulga, The Case Against Modernism in Foreign Missions (Chicago: 
Conservative Baptist Fellowship, 1950), 21, but I have not been able to 
locate or further identify this work. 

. c ***' ^ ee a ^ so Tulga’s The Foreign Missions Controversy 

in the Northern Baptist Convention (same publisher, 1950). Tulga’s books 
are a useful guide to the more extreme modernist statements; the latter 
vol. is also a valuable antidote to Furaiss (note 55 above) 



certainly it can still be seen, both at home and abroad, even in 
the mid-20th century. 

Conservative Response 

More important and more historically revealing is the conserva¬ 
tive position exhibited by James C. Moffat of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His two-volume Comparative History of Religions, 
published in 1871-73, is in many respects a path-breaking book. 
Appearing almost simultaneously with the works of Clarke and 
Johnson, it shows considerable erudition and a surprising degree 
of sympathy. The chapter on “The Fruits of Recent Scholarship” 
is one of the better American accounts up to that time. More 
surprisingly, it not only shows deep admiration for the scholars 
reviewed but genuine enthusiasm for the historical and comparative 
methods being employed. What makes the book distinctive and 
illuminating, however, is the remarkable extent to which this 
enthusiasm, this admiration, and even this methodology could be 
held away from the sensitive areas of the Bible and the Christian 
Church as if by an impenetrable curtain. Considering the immense¬ 
ly complex interrelationships of many peoples and religions in the 
ancient Middle East and eastern Mediterranean areas, and es¬ 
pecially the way in which these religions become involved in the 
history of Israel and the early Church, a kind of methodological 
hari-kari is required. The reader is led into an almost hopeless, 
dualistic tangle in which the implied chronology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment hardly allows sufficient time since the Creation for the 
evolution of the Indian religions! To this sort of historical-yet- 
anti-historical dualism Professor Moffat’s scholarly volumes are 
an imposing monument, though it should be recognized that the 
very kind of pioneering which he undertook was an extremely 
significant intellectual step. Such work (if I may shift the figure) 
provided a vital bridge over which communications between 
conservative Christian theology and the study of religions could 
begin. 64 ” 


Recovering the “Great Tradition” 

The process of exchange that took place over innumerable 
bridges of the sort constructed by Moffat continued for a half- 
century (and in important ways still continues); but during the 
first quarter of the 20th century the dialogue between historical 
scholarship and science on the one hand and Christian theology 

<5* One limitation of Moffat is suggested by his reference to “the half¬ 
culture of China and India, or the less than half of Mexico and Peru. 
A Comparative History of Religions , 2 vols. (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1871-73), I, 28. The more serious effects of his dualism pervade both vol¬ 
umes. 



on the other began to enter a new phase. (I speak here chiefly in 
Protestant terms, but there were Roman Catholic parallels.) In¬ 
volved in this transition was a two-fold shift of view. 

Most important, and quite essential to any alteration of the old 
conflict, was a negative evaluation of 19th-century liberalism 
which was accompanied by or coupled with the emergence of a 
vigorous reassertion of the traditional Christian message. Albert 
Schweitzer’s sensational transvaluation of 19th century New 
Testament scholarship (1900-1912) was one aspect of the change; 
perhaps Karl Barth’s Commentary on Romans (1918, 1921) can 
be taken as symbolic of the other aspect (though the new move¬ 
ment contained many aspects that were non- or even anti- 
Barthian.) 65 In any event, a new vigor was given to biblical, 
patristic, mediaeval and Reformation theology: “the great tradition 
of the Church” was rediscovered; the initiative was taken from 
theological liberalism. The fundamentals were reclaimed, and to 
no little degree the outrage of earlier Fundamentalists was vin¬ 
dicated; indeed their complaints were often repeated. Walter 
Marshall Horton, after changing his mind in the early 1930’s, 
would find that the liberal group with which he had been associated 
“reminds one much more of a stolid group of Stoics or an esoteric 
band of Neo-Platonists listening to an eminent pagan philosopher, 
than it reminds one of early Christians assembled for a love feast. 

. . . Small wonder that a distinguished missionary to the Orient 
remarked, after a visit to the United States, that since his last visit 
it had become impossible to tell Christians from other people.” 86 

The other side of this new theological current was its positive 
attitude to scholarly and scientific endeavor of every sort: it took 
unhesitating cognizance of these activities or vocations as honor¬ 
able, necessary, and valuable. It insisted that they were good— 
as good as farming or carpentry—as essential to the life of the 
Church as to the life of the World. In other words, it declared 
that the Church would no more impose on the disciplinary demands 
of the astronomer’s or geologist’s or historian’s vocation than jt 
would on those of the carpenter. It would simply insist on honesty, 
integrity, and dedication. In still other words, it meant destruction 
for that iron curtain in the Middle East! One did not have to 
be a liberal or an infidel to be an honest, unrelenting scholar. 
The problems of inter-disciplinary communication and correlation 
were not therewith solved, to be sure; nor were categories for 

65 See my historical survey of “Theology in America,” in J. W. Smith 
and A. L. Jamison, eds., The Shaping of American Religion (Princeton 
Umv. Press, 1961), 260-321; also my essay cited in note 59 above. 

88 Horton, Realistic Theology (New York: Harper, 1934), 120-21. 



carrying out this task automatically provided. But a license was 
issued. 67 

This vastly significant transition in twentieth-century theology 
made itself felt in numerous realms and disciplines, but as was 
almost inevitable the debate on foreign missions provided an 
especially crucial instance. Nor was it surprising that the most 
arresting statement came from an European theologian consider¬ 
ably influenced by Karl Barth. The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World (1938) by Hendrik Kraemer, a Dutch layman 
and sometime missionary in Java, cast the whole problem in a 
new light. Kraemer shifted concern away from comparisons of the 
relative cultural values of various religions to the saving reality 
of the Incarnation and the proclamation of the Church. He spoke 
of revelation, not religion. He spoke of God’s act in Christ. 68 

The discussion was by no means ended with Kraemer’s electri¬ 
fying testimony. Liberal, Fundamentalist, and dualistic views 
continued to be defended. But the book does nevertheless signalize 
a turning point in Protestant thought. A new direction is given to 
evangelical thinking on non-Christian religions. In this new context 
neither the study of world religions nor the historical method as 
it brings comparative religious study into Judaeo-Christian contexts 
is challenged. The scholar is not unchurched for being a scholar 
and for faring the difficult evidence and asking the difficult ques¬ 
tions. On the other hand “the centrality of Christ” is neither veiled 
nor modified. 69 Debate centers rather on the question as to how 
the Church’s proclamation is to be formulated and its message 
communicated. How profoundly must the message be reformu¬ 
lated? Will the non-Christian ethos be allowed to affect the form 
of the message? These become the questions. 

Those of more uncompromising disposition would answer these 
questions with No, or Very little; and they would find considerable 
support for their intransigence in Kraemer’s various works. My 
colleague, Professor Charles Forman, has formulated this view 
in his A Faith for the Nations (1957). More strident and far less 

67 See Karl Barth’s Preface to the 2nd and 3rd editions, The Epistle to 

the Romans (Oxford Univ. Press, 1933); see also his Protestant Thought 
from Rousseau to Ritschl (New York: Harper, 1959), chap, x (‘'Strauss”); 
Karl Heim, Christian Faith and Natural Science (1949; New York: Harper 
Torchbook, 1957); Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Sanctorum Communio, written 
in 1927 (Munich: Kaiser, 1954). . . 

68 Kraemer has further clarified his views in Religion and the Christian 
Faith (London: Lutterworth, 1956), World Cultures and World Religions 
(Lutterworth, 1960), and several other works. 

69 Archbishop William Temple, The Centrality of Christ (Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1936). Temple was largely responsible for drafting the ‘Mes¬ 
sage’ of the 1928 Jerusalem missionary conference. 



oriented on the theological dimension of the problem is Peter 
Fingesten in his East is East (1956). 70 


A quite different stand is taken by K. Ninian Smart as he con¬ 
siders “The Relation between Christianity and the Other Great 
Religions” in a recent volume of Anglican self-examination 
(1962). Smart urges that we “ponder the problem of translating 
Christian theology. Not of course literally, for that has been done 
often enough, but more in the way in which St. Augustine and 
Aquinas translated Christian thoughts into the terminology of 
the Greek philosophers. For Christianity to be really intelligible 
to those brought up in other cultures, the concepts of the non- 
Chnstian religions must be adapted for the purpose.” 7 * He seriously 
faces the logical and philosophical problems. Other thinkers have 
pointed to St. Luke’s account of St. Paul in Athens and urged the 
example of the Early Church as it translated its theology into 
Graeco-Roman terms. The Ante-Nicene fathers are cited, and 
the modes in which the Christological and Trinitarian problems 
of the early councils were faced and resolved. St. Athanasius is 
not cited as a compromiser of the Evangel but as a man dedicated 
to an important kind of translation; and his example is invoked 
again in connection with facing non-Christian religions today. 

In conclusion, however, it is important to note the larger 
frame of reference in which these missionary questions must be 
placed. They become involved with the most fundamental philo¬ 
sophical and theological considerations. By the same token the 
whole problem of the “impact” of the study of world religions is 
interlocked with the impact of other disciplined scholarly pursuits. 
Biblical criticism, church history, sociology, psychology, and the 
philosophy of religion are implicated. The responses of American 
Protestantism, therefore, must be understood in the context of the 
vast intellectual revolution announced in the later stages of the 
Enlightenment and matured during the entire last century. Finally, 
the questions of analysis, understanding, translation, and com¬ 
munication become involved in the most immediate contemporary 
contexts. To what degree, for example, does American culture 
itself provide a non-Christian ethos? Does it not now even en- 


70 Forman, A Faith for the Nations (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1957), 
esp. chap. IV. Fingeston, East is East; Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, A 
Comparison (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1956). See also the survey by 
John A. Mackay m Arnold S. Nash, ed., Protestant Thought in the Twen¬ 
tieth Century (New York: Macmillan, 1951), 274-96. 

71 A. R. Vidler. ed.. Soundings: Essays Concerning Christian Understand- 
‘"S. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1962), 121. See also Smart’s Reasons and 
Faiths (London: Routledge & Paul, 1958) and A Dialogue of Religions 
(London: SCM Press, 1960). Further indication of the range of response 
is given in Gerald H. Anderson, ed.. The Theology of the Christian Mis¬ 
sion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961); see also his Bibliography of the 
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1960). 



courage a revival of religion which is essentially discontinuous 
with all previous Christian revivals? The circle is closed. The 
problems of America’s “post-Christian” civilization merge with 
those of addressing “non-Christian” religions. 72 The profoundest 
kind of self-knowledge is required if we are to communicate with 
the “other” in our midst—or even, perhaps, with ourselves. 

In still another way, furthermore, disagreements and misunder¬ 
standings on just these religious issues both provoke and explain 
the deepest, most tragic rift in American Protestantism. To a 
degree this division stems from the “Fundamentalist Controversy” 
of the ’twenties; but in a deeper sense (suggested in these pages) 
it is a far older legacy of the American religious experience. Near 
its center lies the problem of science, learning, and modem thought 
and the question of appraising the vocation of disciplined scientists, 
scholars, and philosophers. The various conflicting responses to 
the study of religion and religions, therefore, are of by no means 
only academic importance. They are not merely the creation and 
recreation of historians. Nor are they the exclusive concern of 
mis sionaries and missiologists. They point to one of the larger 
tragedies of the “Great Century” of American Protestantism. They 
constitute an unfinish ed task with profound theological, scholarly, 
and ecumenical implications. 78 

72 See Gabriel Vahanian, “Beyond the Death of God, the Need of Cul¬ 
tural Revolution,” Dialog, I (Autumn, 1952), 18-21; see also his The Death 
of God: The Culture of the Post-Christian Era (New York: Braziller, 
1961). Will Herberg, Martin Marty, and Peter Berger have posed the same 
problem in several books and articles. See also Karl Heim, note 67 above. 

73 The concluding pages of this essay do no more than suggest the pro¬ 
found problems of understanding, communication, and evangelism which 
have been posed by “comparative religion.” Only in the broadest strokes 
are alternative modes of approach indicated. I have sought primarily to 
underline the issue of Scholarship and Religion, to trace some of its his¬ 
torical roots, and to stress its relation to attitudes and divisions of American 
Protestantism, past and present 



